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ST. LOUIS ART AT THE PORTLAND EXPOSITION 


The art exhibit of Missouri at the Portland Exposition, made under 
the auspices of the Saint Louis Artists Guild as a body, not only marks 
an epoch in the artistic and intellectual development of this state, but also 
creates a precedent and new depar- 
ture from the usual exposition 
work in our country. Participat- 
ing as individuals in general art 
exhibitions, the various artists, 
living in widely different parts of 
the country, are necessarily repre- 
sented in a scattered way without 
consideration for any particular 
locality and the distinctive features 
of its art. Thus the public at 
large is unable to get a clear con- 
ception of what the various groups 
of art workers in the country are 
producing. There is no doubt 
American art, owing to climatic, 
social, and racial differences, is 
gradually evolving, in different 
localities, distinct characteristics, 
as shown, for example, at the 
annual exhibitions of the Society of 
Western Artists, whose work, as a 
group, reveals such unmistakable THE CITY GATE 
individuality as to compel general BY F. Humphry W_ Woolrych 
attention wherever it is exhibited. 

It would seem that our country is too vast in extent to produce a 
homogeneous school like that of Holland or Sweden — countries smaller 
than most of our states. France, Germany, and Great Britain, although 
hardly as large as some of our Western states, have produced local schools 
of world-wide fame, as instance, those of Barbizon, Munich, and Glasgow. 
With such tendencies in mind, the furtherance of local schools in America 
must appear legitimate, and perhaps this step toward that end will become 
memorable in the history of American art—a milestone it may be termed. 

What this art exhibit of the state means to St. Louis, to Missouri, 
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KISS OF ETERNITY 
By Robert Porter Bringhurst 


and to the Southwest in general, can hardly be overestimated. The 
geographical position, the financial and manufacturing advancement, have 
already made St. Louis the commercial center of a vast territory. There 
remains now for it to become also the recognized artistic and intellectual 
center, and the present seems to be the psychological moment to best 
further the desired result. The artists, and all those who have the ad- 
vancement of their state at heart, have felt that with the impetus given by 
the World’s Fair to esthetic side ‘of life, this movement would strongly 
appeal to all those who are in a position to give it effective support; and 
in this feeling they were not mistaken. Governor Folk warmly indorsed 
the plan presented to him by the president of the Artists’ Guild, and at 
once recommended it to the state commission, whose president, Robert 
H. Kern, entered into the spirit with an enthusiasm and determination 
to make it a success, that entitle him to the fullest gratitude of all the artists 
and art-lovers of this state. Immediately perceiving the importance of 
such an exhibit, Mr. Kern prevailed upon his brother commissioners, 
Messrs. McJimsey and Garber, to join in setting aside a sufficient sum 
for this purpose, to which they responded with the liberality and broad- 
mindedness characteristic of the highest type of citizenship. 

The result is that Missouri has the distinction of being the only state 
at the Portland Exposition with a dignified art exhibit, installed in a large, 
independent art-gallery. Here the work of painters, sculptors, architects, 
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DOMESTIC LIFE IN JAPAN 
By Takuma Kajiwara 


and arts and crafts workers — such as potters, binders, leather and iron 
workers — whose products are of such artistic excellence as to pass the 
rigid examination of a professional jury, is brought before the country 
with a twofold purpose: First, to spread the knowledge and love for the 
beautiful; and second, to give tangible proot of the fact that the West is 
no longer dependent upon the East and Europe — that indeed St. Louis 
has become a forum of art with all its allied branches. That the people 
of Missouri appreciate art and recognize it as an important factor in our 
civilization and the advancement of our state, was proven by the spirit in 
which the plan for state participation was received. That art in St. Louis 
has made such advancement as to reflect glory upon the state and its 
metropolis, is evidenced by the very flattering comments made on the 
Missouri art exhibit at this great exposition of the Northwest. 

For many years past St. Louis has enjoyed a reputation for strong 
artistic and literary inclinations. At an early period, it will be recalled, 
she possessed a very remarkable circle of litterateurs and artists. Among 
them such names as Dr. W. T. Harris, Denton J. Snyder, Professor Thomas 
Davidson, Carl Schurz, William M. Chase, the noted portrait-painter; 
Harry Chase, the marine painter, and at an earlier date the Indian- painter 
Carl Wimer. Unfortunately, recognition did not always take the neces- 
sary form of “‘ demand ”’ for the product of their skill, and a number were 
compelled to migrate to older parts of the country where recognition and 
demand are more nearly synonymous. 
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But conditions in St. Louis are now rapidly changing for the better, 
through the powerful impetus derived from the World’s Fair, whose 
magnificent art exhibit was of greater intrinsic value, broader and more 
comprehensive classification, and better general arrangement, than that of 
previous expositions. On the other hand, with the artists’ colony con- 
siderably strengthened by the members received from other sections, 
through the influence of the World’s Fair, with the constantly increasing 
attendance of the well-equipped and carefully managed School of Fine 
Arts, fostered by the Art Museum collections, and with the probability 
that under these changed conditions the later arrivals will remain and the 
deserters will return, a great artistic future for St. Louis seems assured. 

Whatever the results of this step may be, the writer feels that no praise 
and appreciation is too high for the men who have made this exhibition 
possible: Governor Folk, Robert H. Kern, President D. R. Francis, 
Walter B. Stevens, who have given the movement their powerful moral and 
material support, and last, but not least, Professor Halsey C. Ives, the 
maker of whatever St. Louis possesses in art — and it already possesses 
the most complete and representative collection of American sculpture 
in the country — whose wish and ambition is to see St. Louis become not 
only the art center of Missouri and the Southwest, but the recognized 
art metropolis of the entire West—an ambition yet to be realized. 

I shall make no attempt here at a detailed description of the Missouri 














THE LEVEE 
By Frederick Oakes Sylvester 
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exhibit at Portland. Suffice it to say that it is admirably installed, and 
that there is not a work shown that is not a credit to the artists repre- 
sented. It might be well, however, in closing, partly as a merited recog- 
nition of the contributors and partly for the information of the general 
public, to say who those artists are. T. P. Barnett, O. E. Beringhaus, 
Carrie H. Blackman, Sarkie Erganian, Paul E. Harney, Grace Hazard, 
Halsey C. Ives, R. E. Miller, Arthur Mitchell, Emily B. Phelips, Holmes 
Smith, Frederick L. Stoddard, Fred O. Sylvester, C. G. Waldeck, Dawson 
Watson, Gustav Wolf, F. H. W. Woolrych, Bertha H. Woolrych, and E. H. 
Wuespel are all represented, some of them by many examples, by water- 
colors and oil-paintings ; R. P. Bringhurst, Shirley Cunning, Marjorie 
Ebey, and George Julian Zolnay, by sculpture ; George C. Aid by etchings 
and Cornelia F. Maury by pastels ; Helen D. Bridge, Takuma Kajiwara, 
and J. C. Strauss by photographs; Cordelia T. Baker, Mary E. Bulk ley, 
Rhoda C. Chase, and Mary Powell by bookbinding and leather-work ; 
Jessie J. Arnold by wood-carving; Henrietta O. Jones by pottery; 
William H. Pommer by musical composition; and Theadore C. Link, 
Louis C. Spiering, and Spiering and Mann by architecture. 
GEORGE JULIAN ZOLNAY. 


Note.—For other examples of St. Louis Art at the Portland Exposition, see following 
seventeen papes. 
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A NOVEMBER DAY 
By Gustav Wolf 








ST. LOUIS’S INITIATIVE IN AMERICAN 


SCULPTURE-COLLECTING 


St. Louis has been doing for American sculpture what has never been 
done before, collecting a representative array of works by living sculptors. 


THE DUCHESS 
By J. C Strauss 





The Art Museum itself 
is a legacy of the 
Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, one of the 
finest buildings having 
been intentionally 
erected of permanent 
materials to serve the 
city as a house of art. 
At the close of the fair, 
a good many sculp- 
tures prepared for the 
exhibition were turned 
over to the museum, 
while others were 
bought. Bronzes and 
marbles by native 
sculptors have been 
purchased when pro- 
curable, and in the 
cases of notable pieces 
erected in other cities, 
permission has been 
obtained to make 
casts. 

Already St. Louis 
has a larger and more 
complete collection of 
the kind thanany other 
city. Evidently, the 
directors believe in 


being the first on the field so as to get the pick before other museums 
shall follow suit and the best things become difficult to find at moderate 
cost. The St. Louis collection will be more valuable to art students who 
wish to know what is being done in sculpture to-day, than to the general 
public, although for the public, also, it will not be amiss to learn the 
progress of sculpture on this side of the Atlantic, which is quite notable. 

It is for the sculptors’ guild, however, to express their appreciation of 
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this collection, for it 
cannot fail to encour- 
age a wider use of 
sculpture for private 
as well as public needs 
than has been the case 
hitherto. It is a 
worthy sequel to the 
generous employment 
of decorative statuary 
about the grounds and 
on the buildings of the 
recent fair. Sculpture, 
even more than paint- 
ing, is difficult to teach 
in the art schools, 
which have practically 
taken the place of the 
old apprentice system 


in the education of artists. 


THE BARNYARD 
By Paul E. Harney 





Short as the time was, and hasty as the 


work performed during the period before the opening of the St. Louis Fair, 
that crowded railway building in Hoboken where the statues for St. Louis 
were enlarged proved a capital school for young sculptors, and one that 


is not likely to be seen again for some time to come. 


It taught the very 


things that no art school and few sculptor’s studies can teach—the way to 
look at big monumental work, as well as how to set up large groups and 
adjust two or more figures in a group so as to prove a harmonious whole. 





SUNSET AT ANCIENT THEBES (EGYPT) 
By Holmes Smith 


Expositions of 
the kind we have 
had at Chicago, 
Buffalo, and St. 
Louis are further 
aids to our sculp- 
tors, forthey have 
held object-les- 
sons in the plan- 
ing of statuary 
in gardens, on 
terraces, within 
arches and ar- 
cades, pools and 
cascades. Un- 
fortunately, there 
had been far 
too little time 
allowed for 
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arranging such exhibi- 
tions; but the very 
mistakes which were 
so obvious at these 
grand, perhaps too 
grand, fairs have been 
instructive also. 

Certainly, neither 
private grounds nor 
the ateliers of masters, 
least of all the art 
schools, could even 
suggest such examples. 
The art school, in good 
EVENING truth, is still an unsolv- 
By Tom P. Barnett ed problem for modern 

times, since it usually 
claims to do too much for a student, and actually does too little. At the 
best, it is a makeshift in which young men and women are taught the ele- 
ments of technique. Art schools must give place to something much more 
effective, such as a colony of studios near a working museum where masters 
and pupils are engaged in the actual production of works of art. 

Perhaps the ultimate aim at St. Louis is some such matter as this, and 
meantime the museum is being fitted out with the necessary collections. 
The only notable but absurdly exaggerated movement in modern sculpture 
is that led by Auguste Rodin, the late Meunier, and other sculptors wno 
sympathize with an extreme departure from firm outline and tight modeling 
and throw themselves into the opposition, as we have seen the painters do. 

The movement has its echoes over here, notably in the work of George 
Barnard, Charles 
Lopez, Gutzon and 
Solon Borglum, and 
among certain of the 
laughable _—_ Secession 
sculptors of Vienna, 
Munich, and Berlin. 
For some kinds of 
sculpture, this tech- 
nique is fairly good, 
but there is need of 
all a master’s wisdom 
to confine it to just 
what few of the im- 
pressionists can com- 
pass. Yet it lends in 
variety to sculpture, py arthur Mitchell 
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and cannot fail, in the long run, to strengthen it, however it may bring 
to naught a number of artists who practice without thoroughly under- 
standing it. 

The tendency is like the parallel movement of Art Nouveau in archi- 
tecture, which has helped to break up formality and the dull repetition of 
accepted styles, but pro- 
duces horrible monstrosities 
in the hands of the great 
majority of architects who 
have become fascinated by 
it without thoroughly real- 
izing its limitations. We 
have seen just the same 
thing in painting, where 
the practitioners of “vibra- 
tory” or “luminist’”’ brush- 
work do not reserve this 
method to subjects suitable 
to it, but try to force all 
kinds of subjects into its 


form. age 
Bethe Heo We 
The results are that Shien 


many people scoff at the 
principle, when fault lies 
with the artist who has not 
thoroughly understood its 
purpose and scope. As the 
demand for monumental 
sculpture and decorative 
sculpture swells and the THE GYPSY GIRL 
list of sculptors increases  9¥ ths Hewit Woolrych 
in the United States, there 
is greater need than ever of variety in technique and the expression of 
personal character—a need which the future will have to supply. 

Our sculptors are no longer built on one model, but show a far greater 
scale of individuality than ever before. The public, however, does not 
encourage good sculpture, because it does little to educate itself in this 
branch of art by owning small sculptures. The latter are not altogether 
ignored, of course; but, relatively to other things in the way of art for the 
household, the demand is insignificant. Ugly furniture is always in great 
demand at prices which show that buyers need not find the cost of wooden, 
bronze, or marble statuary alarming. It is not the price of good bronzes 
that keeps our sculptors poor, but the scarcity of connoisseurs. 

Harry L. ZEIss. 
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THE ART OF ADOLPH WILLIAM BOUGUEREAU 


Adolph William Bouguereau, who died recently in the little tomn of 
La Rochelle, France, was a unique figure in the art world of the present. 
An academician of the academicians, a draughtsman who for draughts- 
manship’s sake never swerved a hairbreadth from the teaching which over 








ROAD TO PARADISE 
By Frederick Lincoln Stoddard 


a half-century ago started him along the path of smooth, even, overpolished 
painting, which of late has caused his works to be classed as behind the 
times. In spite of adverse criticism, however, it may be stated that no 
painter of modern times has been in greater demand by prosperous col- 
lectors, and no other artist has seen such a high degree of appreciation 
awarded him by the public in general. 

He was vice president of the great French Salon since its beginning; 
he was given the medal of the Legion of Honor; he was president of the 
Artists, Painters, Architects, and Draughtsmen’s Association of Paris; 
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he was also a member of the French Institute. All these positions he oc- 
cupied with honor, and after the death of Meissonier in the year 1891, he 
succeeded him as idol in the regards of his countrymen. His methods 
were like those of Meissonier and Géréme, and his work will stand always, 
and take high place in the art of the times, as perfectly representing the 
classists, who, led by Ingres, were pledged to formal subjects in Greek 
draperies and drawn with an eye to conventional line and color. 

To the method taught him by a pupil of Ingres, Bouguereau held to 
his death. To temptation, if he ever suffered any, to the so-called realism 
in art he persistently closed his eyes, and the last picture from his brush 
was as smooth in color, as painfully accurate in modeling and drawing, 
as was the canvas which gave him the four years’ study at Rome at the 
expense of the French government. Following the rule, Bouguereau, 
while studying in Rome, sent back to Paris a big canvas eleven by thirteen 
feet, which he called ‘‘Le Corps de Ste. Cecile Apporte dans les Catacombs.” 
This showed the same graceful, perfect treatment that did the prize-winner, 
and as do the other three paintings which the French authorities have 
since hung beside the Ste. Cecile in the Luxembourg. Although done at 
different periods of Bouguereau’s career, the four agree absolutely in ar- 
rangement and marble-like finish. 

In all the years of his active life, and he lectured and criticised and 
painted almost to the end of his eighty years, Bouguereau devoted his 
energies to furthering the gospel of the Ingrists. He tolerated in his pupils 
no flights of fancy in the direction of line or color, no experiments with 
impressionistic brushes. The efforts he advocated referred only to a 
glistening method, a technique that must stand for itself as well as the 
soul, and idea back of it. Nothing should be known of symphonies or 
“impressions” or “‘notes.”” The academic rule was the only thing to be 
recognized and followed, and this done, nature and all the rest were left 
to take care of themselves. He has handed down to the classes in the 
Beaux Arts the same prescriptions for pictures that Picot, once the greatest 
teacher of painting Paris knew, bestowed upon him in his youth. 

Unlike most people wrestling with the artistic temperament, Bougue- 
reau possessed unbounded industry and enthusiasm. Before he was 
fifteen he was painting portraits of the farmers about the town of Saintonge 
at the moderate rate of fifteen francs the canvas. Doubtless many of these 
pictures are still treasured by the owners themselves or their descendants 
without knowing at all that the artist who put the rugged features in 
pigment since became one of the foremost artists of his age. It was 
in the savings made in the portrait-painting season that Bouguereau found 
the thousand francs with which he afterward went to Paris, the city which 
was to prove a veritable gold mine to him. The real bent of the artist 
was not found in the portrait. He preferred to paint mythological subjects 
and religious themes, giving them both with singular grace and fidelity to 
rule. The weather-worn faces of peasant women and children—for Bou- 
guereau indulged in genre occasionally — he gave with the same smooth- 
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ing away of individuality as marked the goddesses which he made to float 
in misty ether or recline beside a gliding stream set in a classical landscape. 

Bouguereau’s brush was extremely prolific, and his popularity kept 
growing with every new work, till, in 1876, he gained the final recognition 
of being elected member of the Institute of France. He lived simply, for 
many years, in his home in the Rue Notre Dame des Champs. His per- 
sonal popularity was attested by the affection with which the students in 





POTTERY 
By Henrietta Ord Jones 


the Atelier Julien regarded him, and by his holding for so many years the 
position of president of the Salon jury. The number of his canvases 
probably is greater than that of an other contemporary artist. 

“1 think the idea superior to the fact,” he used to say in justification 
of the way he suppressed the facts of form and color in the interest of 
what he considered the ideal elegance and grace. The following incident 
illustrates how he must have regarded this dictum as an excuse for not 
going for his impressions to real life. He had just completed a drawing 
of some children, but as he had romped with them all the time, some one 
asked when he had found time to work. ‘“ Ah, you see,” he answered, 
pointing to an urchin, ‘“‘ that mauvais sujet is so wicked that I can use 
him for nothing but color, and was obliged to spend nearly all of yesterday 
afternoon at the Louvre, making these notes for the form.” This academic 
inspiration is apparent in all his work, not only, as here, in the form,— in 
the conscious posing, in the false balance and regularity of the curves,— 











WASTE LANDS 
By Halsey C. Ives 








SANTA FE 
By Oscar E. Berninghaus 
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but also in the evenly laid colors, the penciled eyebrows, the waxen com- 
plexion, suggesting that before he painted his model she painted herself. 

The tints of his woodland nymphs—whatever the custom of the sun 
in the wood to break through leaves with accidental gleams and shadows 
— bloom in an absence of atmosphere, in a light as artificial as can be 
arranged with curtains in a studio. The human form, in Bouguereau’s 
treatment of it, in the attempt for softness, becomes flaccid, in the attempt 
for grace grows limp, and loses, for the sake of smoothness, all the ir- 
regularity of detail that shows the presence of nerves and muscle. 

So much for Bouguereau’s treatment of the fact — the fact of real life, 
to which he prefers the idea. As to the ideas themselves, we may divide 
his work into two groups, the religious and the pretty treatment of the nude. 
The religious pictures are scarcely less prettily sentimental, less vacuously 
peaceful, than the others. 

I well remember my first acquaintance with him, says an English 
critic. It was in his studio in the Rue Notre Dame des Champs in Paris 
— a great apartment on the highest floor, stocked with accessories of all 
kinds, and leading to a conservatory studio, for daylight purposes. He was 
a genial, able-bodied, jovial gentleman of the bourgeois type, carrying his 
sixty years with ease, kind, hospitable, and frank, dressed in a pepper-and- 
salt jacket that once was brown, with a braided smoking-cap to match, 
a briar pipe between his lips, and a little palette on his thumb—as he sat 
perched upon a stool working away at his Salon picture, with a jar of 
bird’s-eye and a paint-pot stocked with a hundred brushes ready to 
his hand. 

The picture on which he was at work was his “ Spring: the Awaken- 
ing of the Cupids,” in which a fair and ultragraceful nude standing figure, 
newly awakened, looks around half shy and wholly pleased, in innocent 
wonder at the budding of the flowers and trees, and on the nine attendant 
Cupids, all of whom are not yet aroused. It was the picture which was 
afterward exhibited in America. It was a large picture, and the whole of 
the figures occupied the artist but two months altogether. 

The weather was hot — the thermometer marked over eighty degrees; 
but, said he, ‘I have to keep it so on account of my little Amour” — a 
sweet little five-year-old maiden, who was sitting for all the Cupids in the 
picture. She was looking up, laughing at her father, who stood by her side, 
patient in his vain attempts to keep her still, as “‘ the cher maitre ” painted 
with a rapidity beyond what I have ever seen, yet with a finish that made 
one marvel and disapprove. 

He laughed. ‘“‘ Sometimes I get in the outline of the sitter,” he said, 
“before she knows I have begun. (Turn your head, mignonne — that’s 
right.) But then, children are very trying. (Turn your head, petite.) In 
that picture over there, ‘Love, the Conqueror,’ I painted the head one day 
and the body the next — life size — and it is as highly finished as anything 
Ieverdid. (Head this way, chorie.) Now here,’ continued M. Bou- 
guereau, pointing to the many portfolios lying about, ‘‘are my studies. This 
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one contains angels, as you see — no, I’m wrong; they are bacchanalian 
scenes. This one, with its sixteen figures, took me three minutes to sketch, 
and I made no material alterations in the picture. But I’ve not always 
been painting nymphs and pretty ladies and children. My first picture 
was in 1849 — there it is up there —‘Death,’-the angel of death. Then 
there’s my ‘Dante’s Inferno.’ But I soon found that the horrible, 
the frenzied, the heroic, does not pay; and as the public of to-day prefers 
Venuses and Cupids, and I paint to please them, to Venus and her Cupid 
I chiefly devote myself. Of course, I used to paint religious pictures and 
frescoes on an heroic scale. Here, in this portfolio, are some of the studies 
— no, those are the female nudes. Ah, here we are.” 

And as he ran them over I caught sight of motifs that suggested Ugo- 
lino de Siena far more than William Bouguereau. Then I turned to con- 
sider a picture that was “on the way”— the picture of “Adam and Eve 
Mourning the Death of Abel.” 

ADAPTED FOR BRUSH AND PENDIL. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF WHISTLER AND 
THE AMERICANS 


That France has its Saturday Review is shown by a critique in the 
Echo de Paris, which thus inveighs against the American spirit under the 
guise of a review of the Whistler 
exposition: ‘America hails Whistler 
as her greatest painter. Nevertheless, 
it is neither the cities nor the life of 
America that he has depicted on his 
canvases, or with so much delicacy 
on Holland paper, but the majesty 
of Venice, the elegance of Paris, the 
mystery of the London fog. In this 
respect, Whistler is indeed an Ameri- 
can, for this ennui is characteristic, 
an ennui which amounts almost to 
a feeling of disgust for their own 
country, a sentiment which throws 
upon Europe all these rich Yankees— 
whether rich in dollars or in mind— 
who are rendered dissatisfied with the 
resources which the United States 
offers to a life spent on the spot. 

“The country of the Rockies, it 
is said, is among the most beautiful 
in the world. What secret beauty is 
there in the Alps or the Italian lakes 
that makes them preferred by artists 
A STUDY FROM LIFE and travelers? It seems as if in 
ee their own land they are exiles, and 

that they always remain emigrants, 
really looking towards old Europe as towards their real country. 

‘“‘ Whistler is typical of these Americans, who choose the ground which 
is saturated with thought and with art — France, Italy, England, Spain. 
American Whistler showed himself to be by his clever instinct for the art 
of puffing. No one better than he understood how to establish his reputa- 
tion. His singular exterior, his impenetrability, his mysterious ways, 
made him passionately loved or hated. He excelled in displeasing, know- 
ing that, for a man who loves glory, enmities often are more valuable 
than friendships. 

“American, again, he was in his practical instincts, which taught him 
the exact limits of his own genius. He never was guilty of a false move. 
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: He knew he possessed more grace and taste than invention, 
more subtlety than force, more reflection than spontaneity. This artist 
understood his own rescources as a Morgan or a Rockefeller understands 
the details of a business venture. He pushed right along, everything in 





MOTHER AND CHILD 
By Cornelia F. Maury 


his art being carefully calculated; nothing is ever left merely to chance.”’ 
Then the writer goes on to show how he is also American in preferring 
to paint landscapes in which the hand of man is clearly seen. Evidently 
the writer is not familiar with the work of our strongest landscapists — 
Homer Martin, Wyant, Twachman, Tryon, and Murphy, in which the 
human element, other than their own personal equation as interpreters 
of Nature, is absolutely lacking. But to resume: 

‘“‘ American he appears also in his sensuality [!]. [Pretty good fling 
for a Parisian!] There are few nudes in his work, but on his brown paper 
appear graceful round bodies with long limbs, with arms rather slender, 
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with juvenile breasts, 
draped in transparent 
stuffs, a nudity which 
annoys because it is 
undressed ;__ sketches 
that are the outcome 
of voluptuous dreams, 
studies that partake 
of the art of a Loie 
Fuller. These little 
danceuses come neither 
from Pompeii, norfrom 
Florence, nor from 
Paris, but straight 
from Boston [did they 
reject the Bacchante 
of Macmonnies for 
this!] or New York. 
They seem like their 
sisters of the cajé- 
chantants that America 
sends us from time to 
time; they are cousins 
of these elegant young 
women whom we see 
arrive among us at the 
beginning of the 
spring, with bold hats, 
with gowns clinging 
closely to their bodies, 
and of whom one 
scarcely knows which impression lasts longer — that of their chastity or 
of their boldness. [This fling from a Frenchman is simply delicious.] 
“The Americans may well pride themselves in the triumph of Whistler 
in Paris, for he is an artist who decidedly belongs to them. But, though 
in his works he has manifested a Yankee temperament, yet he has not 
created a Yankee art. He is in no sense a pioneer, an imitator, . 
he has discovered no secret. This son of a new country has not brought 
to it any new formula. His is not a virgin nature, an original, he is a 
composite artist, an Alexandrine, older than the oldest of Europeans.” 
E. E. HENDERSON. 





PETER BRUGH LIVINGSTONE 
By Dawson Watson 
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MORE ANENT MUNICIPAL ART 


Why should business men concern themselves with municipal art ? 
is a question that has presented itself to the practical mind. Why not 
leave these affairs to dreamers and to artists to work out in time when the 
city has grown older and can rest on its laurels? The subject is not so 
vital to-day that every citizen need gather it in with his business. 

That is just where the practical man generally makes a mistake. 
Municipal art is certainly a vital factor in the reputation of the city 
and in its future prosperity and growth. It illustrates civic good 
manners, education, 
and ideals of refine- 
ment, and if intangible 
things such as_ these 
are not understood by 
the money-making 
man, he may be shown 
another argument that 
municipal art, under 
the guise of a well-kept 
city, conduces to its 
wealth and standing. 
Briefly stated, there 
is money in it for the 
enterprising business 
concern. 

The beauty of a 
city is the secret of 
its popularity, and a 
secret of the loyalty 
of its citizens. They 
speak with pride of 
its broad avenues, its 
parks, its monuments, 
and its conveniences. 
In old age its attrac- 
tions offer an agreeable 
home. Europe or an 
Atlantic metropolis 
may serve for a holi- 
day, but the city that 
has won the early affec- 





. 4 = THE QUIET POOL 
tions of the citizen is By Edmund H. Wuerpel 
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home. ‘Travelers passing through carry reports of its beauty-spots, and 
it is advertised far and wide on favorable terms—a benefit to the community. 

The business man does not hesitate to advertise his own attractions 
by means of a handsome structure and decoration. It enhances his im- 
portance in the eyes of his foreign customers, the display adds to his 
position. Along the same line of thought it may be argued that the city 
supported by civic pride upholds national dignity. It is an object-lesson 
of the character of its builders and its inhabitants. The unclean city is 
no more worthy of respect than the disorderly household. 

Professor Munsterberg of Harvard University has observed that one 
of the striking peculiarities of the people of the United States, as compared 
with those of the Old World, is their comparative indifference to pageantry. 
This lack of a phase of activity intended to gratify the esthetic sense and 
contribute to general enjoyment and the lively effects that follow on holi- 
day-making deprives the hard-working American of an inspiration to 
enthusiasm. This deficiency we Americans could very easily supply. 

The managers of 
places of amusement 
realize a hunger for 
the spectacular, some- 
thing to stir the depths 
of wonder and fill the 
eyes with marvels in 
color and_picture- 
making, and give the 
mind something to 
recall on darker days. 
Even Matthew Arnold 
urged that appeals to 
the imagination helped 
the complete humani- 
zation of man and 
society. The making 
of beautiful surround- 
ings and the regard 
for beautiful things is 
a measure of the 
progress of civilization. 

“With bread and a 
circus I can govern 
Rome,” said an em- 
peror of the early cen- 
turies. And in these 
days the same truth 
holds good; with food 


WOMAN KNITTING ; “ 
and recreation a nation 


By Sarkis Erganian 











MORE 


may climb to joyous 
prosperity. The invi- 
tation of beauty and 
healthful surroundings 
is essential to civic 
loyalty. Unlessa great 
commercial city pro- 
vides for its hosts 
when the hours of 
activity are over, they 
will go elsewhere in 
search of pleasant sur- 
roundings. 

Many instances 
may be cited of rich 
Americans deserting 
the cities that gave 
them their wealth, and 
taking up residence 
in Washington, or be- 
yond, in Paris, Italy, 
or rural England, 
because there was 
nothing of beauty to 
detain them at home. 
And the artist or the 
dreamer partakes of 
the discouragement in 
the atmosphere, and 
when fame approaches 
his doors he packs his 
brushes and_ pencils 
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WINNIE DAVIS MEMORIAL 
By George Julian Zolnay 


and hies away to congenial surroundings, where his eyes may rest upon 
works of art. Without labor, expert designers, mural painters, stone- 
cutters, and skilled craftsmen cannot live, and hence the city that culitvates 
none of the arts must part with those whose life-work lies in these 


professions. 


This no enterprising city can afford to do. A business sense demands 
that rich men spend their wealth where their interests are found and that 
the educated and artistic population remain to spread its leaven of culture 
among the mass and to Jend its judgment in improving conditions. 


LENA M. McCAULEY. 
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NEW 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SOCIETY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Workers in the decorative arts, of Indianapolis, have organized a new 
society, which is to be known as the Arts and Crafts Society of Indianapolis. 





DUTCH GIRL 
By Richard E. Miller 


artistic treatment. 


Its purpose is to estab- 
lish a center for the 
exhibit and sale of 
their work. It will 
bring together not only 
the results of their 
original ideas, but will 
be a place where mem- 
bers will be ready to 
offer patrons their ex- 
clusive designs and to 
originate designs for 
special purposes. 
Many cities have such 
societies and art- 
rooms, and there is 
sufficient talent in In- 
dianapolis to warrant 
the expectation of suc- 
cess. 

The society will 
include in its exhib- 
it on stained glass, 
pottery, textiles, em- 
broidery, lace, metal- 
work, jewelry, decora- 
tive painting, photog- 
raphy, stone and wood 
carving, furniture, 
printing, bookbinding, 
and whatever handi- 
craft is capable of 


There are art-workers in the city in all the lines 


mentioned. Several have done beautiful windows in stained glass, others 
have studied pottery-making in this country and in Europe, and there 
are workers in jewelry that are considered equal to the best in the country. 
Admirable metal-work, artistic wood-carving, photographs, and many other 


art products have been shown at local exhibits. 
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Not only are the local producers to be on the list of workers, but artists 
elsewhere will send their designs to Indianapolis for exhibition in the rooms 
of the society. A jury of experts will pass on all work offered, for the pur- 
pose of giving due credit to the worker, and in order that the public may 
be assured that each articles possesses actual, original art worth. The 
society expects to 
establish a permanent 
exhibit. This in itself 
will be an attraction 
like an art-gallery or 
a museum, and will 
enable one to gain 
ideas of what artists 
of the country are do- 
ing in decorative art. 

The society is not 
simply for profession- 
als, but offers an open- 
ing to the amateur. 
Similar societies have 
had success in Boston, 
Chicago, New York, 
and other cities. The 
original arts and crafts 
exhibit was held in 
London more than 
twenty years ago. 
Walter Crane said at 
that time that it was 
‘‘a rallying-point, as it 
were, for sympathetic 
workers.” William 
Morris, who was the 
originator of the idea, 
described arts and 
crafts as “the decora- 





tion of utilities by oy THE sHoRES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
furnishing them with By Jules Guerin 

genuine artistic fin- Shown at the Philadelphia Water-Color Exhibition 
ish, not trade finish.” 

The officers and committees of the Arts and Crafts Society of Indianap- 
olis include such lovers of and workers in art as Thomas E. Hibben, William 
O. Bates, Brandt Steele, Mrs. Henry H. Fay, Frank H. Blackledge, Grant 
Cassady, Charles L. Kiefer, Rudolph Schwartz, Rebert F. Daggett, Howard 
M. Talboi, Otto Stark, Mrs. Morris Ross, Mrs. V. H. Lockwood, Mrs. G. 
S. Row, and William Forsyth. FiLoraA S. Morris. 
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PROCESSION OF VICTUALERS 
By John L. Krimmell 
Shown at Philadelphia Water-Color Exhibition 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN ART AT LIEGE. 


One of the most interesting sections of the exposition recently opened at 
Liége, Belgium, is that devoted to the fine arts. In this, France stands first, 
her exhibit being of the highest order. There one will find such canvases 
as Jean Beraud’s “The Club,” like all his work showing a clever character- 
study of man in his every-day life. There is Mme. Virginie-Breton-De- 
mont’s curiously conceived “Le Divin Apprenti.” Gervex’s ‘“Armenon- 
ville” is there. Who would have dared such a subject but he? It is full 
of the atmosphere of the exotic side’ of life in Paris, with a strong note 
of realism. Joseph Wencker’s portrait of a girl attracts attention by its 
extreme delicacy of treatment. Carolus-Duran is represented by his 
well-known study, ‘“‘Le Vieux Lithographe,” lent by the Luxembourg; 
Alphonse Dinet, by his strongly worked out Arab legend, “Slave of Love 
and Light of Eyes’; Jean-Paul Laurens, by his portrait of Mounet-Sully. 

Bonnat has two striking portraits, the one of Marshall Field of Chicago, 
the other of M. Joseph Reinach. Aimé Morot’s work, full of suggestion 
and thought, is represented by his ‘“Temptation of St. Anthony.” Joseph 
Bail’s attractive ‘““Lingeres’”’ draws much attention. Dubufe’s delicate 
portrait of a woman, the late Fantin-Latour’s ““Woman,” and J. J. Weerts’s 
“Portrait of M. Chaumine,” all claim notice. The dead girl of Gustave 
Courtois, ‘‘Une Bienheureuse,”’ has endless admirers, and Alfred Pierre 
Agache accomplishes a feat in art by making an attractive picture from 
so inartistic a subject as a busy railroad junction. Other notable pictures 
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from the French artists are: Edouard Detaille’s ““Marechal Massena;”’ 
Dagnan-Bouveret’s portrait of the sculptor Dampt; Rochegrosse’s char- 
acteristic study of a woman; Francois Tattegrain’s “‘La Bonne Bistouille”’; 
Claude Monet’s landscape from the Reinach collection; and Lhermitte’s 
harvest scene in a valley. 

Next to the French in the Beaux-Arts department, the United States 
representatives come in a highly creditable second. Many of the well-known 
American artists are here represented, and it is said that already many sales 
have taken place, two of Henry Bisbing’s well-known cattle-pieces having 
been sold, and a picture by Charles Sprague Pearce, a mother and child, 
the artist’s favorite subject. Inquiries are many as to prices, indicating 
possibilities which are very pleasing. First and foremost, there are two 
pictures by John S. Sargent. They are both in his best style, a full-length 
portrait of Comtesse C. A——, full of strength of touch and delicacy of 
treatment; and a bust portrait of General Leonard Wood, of the United 
States army. Charles Sprague Pearce is represented by six works, 
among which, if there be any preference, possibly “The Shawl” attracts 
most attention. Julius Stewart has five exhibits, among which two, the 
“Fantaisie Rose et Or’ and “Fatalité,” display skill in the treatment of 
the drapery of the figures of a quite remarkable order. His fantastic study 
of the nude, ‘‘Le Papillion Bleu,” figures also, and he furnshes a highly 
imaginative and attractive picture in his canvas, ‘‘Harmonies de la Nuit.” 





THE SENTINEL 
By Blanche Dillaye 
Shown at Philadelphia Water-Color Exhibition 
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Ridgway Knight has two large canvases, ‘‘Le Chemin des Vignes,” 
which is already familiar in prints and otherwise to the world of art at 
large, and “La Grande Soeur.” They have the Ridgway Knight stamp 
on them, which is anything but great. Gari Melchers has “The Fencing 
Master,”’ a life-size picture, full of strength and character, and Frederick 
MacMonnies has a fine canvas, “Portrait of the Abbé Toussaint.” An- 
other strong portrait is of Mr. Hollman by Julian Story. W. T. Dannat 
has a little section to himself. In the center of his group is the big and 
much-discussed picture, which he loves so well, ““Femmes Espagnoles.”’ 
Around his favorites are hung some remarkably talented bust portraits. 
“The Study” is charming, and the portraits are all full of character. 

F. A. Bridgman introduces visitors to Li¢ge to dreamy terraces in the 
early morn at Algiers; to a stirring negro festival at Blidah, a scene which 
lends itself well to vigorous and highly colored painting; and then to 
Brittany, where sailors await the tide. All are in Mr. Bridgman’s familiar 
artistic note. The richness of the exhibition is enhanced by four of Henry 
Bisbing’s cattle-pictures. in which the chief of American cattle-painters is 
at his best. Alson S. Clark is represented by a daintily arranged picture, 
“La Toilette.” Walter Gay’s “‘Maternité,” shows that well-known artist 
in his best vein, and Elizabeth Nourse displays one of her clever Dutch 
pictures, the subject being the interior of the church at Volendam. 

The following American artists were awarded medals at the Liége ex- 
position: Grand medal of honor—John S. Sargent. First medals—Carl 
Marr, Walter MacEwen, Eugene Vail, and Paul Bartlett (sculptor). 
Second medals—Manuel Barthold and Richard E. Miller. Third medals 
—Harry Van der Weyden and Alfred Maurer. a 

MOA 
NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
IN ROME 


The seventy-fifth International Exhibition of Fine Arts which opened in 
Rome this spring continued long past the original date set for its closing. 
Most important was the room devoted solely to Carolus Duran. Almost 
all of the twenty-one pictures collected remained late; among them, the 
artist’s portrait of himself as a young man, his portrait of his daugher at 
the age of fifteen, the ‘Study of a Back,” with its exquisite flesh tints, the 
“Old Spanish Vender of Sponges,” and the wonderfully lovely ‘““Androm- 
eda,” were noticeable examples of figure-work. A large study of a St. 
Bernard dog was a masterpiece; and of the landscapes, a style of painting 
which we seldom associate with this artist, was an “‘Evening in the Forest.”’ 
An “Angle of St. Mark’s,” a revel in the gorgeous coloring of this jewel 
of Venice, and a study of the Venetian lagoons at dawn, were very tender 
in tone. 

Another entire room was devoted to fifty-six paintings by Charles 
Walter Stetson, noticeable among them being the ‘Return to the Mon- 
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astery” and ‘“The Ceremony,” in the dark, dim coloring of evening. 
‘‘Harmony,” a group of figures whose soft coloring suggested an old paint- 
ing, a fine “Holy Family,” and portraits of ‘““Mr. Carleton” and ‘Miss 
Dorothy Hackett”? were also canvases worthy of special mention. 

Another room was filled with oils, drawings, pastels, and models in 
clay, by Aristide Sartorio. A 
memorial exhibition of works by 
Gioacchino Toma, who died in 
1891, collected from _ various 
sources, was interesting, and the 
catalogue contained a biographi- 
cal sketch of the artist, detailing 
his many struggles to obtain an 
art education. Still another in- 
teresting exhibit was that of the 
Prix de Rome artists from 1674 
to 1905, with early works of 
Henner and Chartran among the 
moderns. 

Of the water-colors, the best 
were contributed by Nardi, 
Battaglia, Coromaldi, and Bom- 
piani. The former had two 
charming evening landscapes, 
one with two peasant figures, 
soft and tender in tone; Battaglia, 
an interesting half-length, ‘“Cor- 
inna.’’ Roberto Bompiani’s “Last 
Hours of Sappho” was especially 
fine, the face strong and beau- 
tiful, and his “Catullus on the 
Banks of the Tiber” was also 
attractive. 

Martin O’Connor, in_ the 
Spanish section, had a‘‘ Quarrel,”’ 
two peasant figures, full of life 
and action; and it was interesting py pLATIRON, NEW YORK 
to compare two views from __ By Collin Campbell Cooper 
almost the same position of the Shown at Philadelphia Water-Color Exhibition 
lower church of St. Francis at 
Assisi, one by the Spaniard Juan Puerto Villanueva, minute in detail, and 
with warm, rich coloring, almost too vivid for so dark a church as this one; 
the other by Laurenzio Laurenzi, much softer and paler in tone, both very 
attractive in their different styles. Sigismund Meyer contributed one of 
the best of the portraits, a full-length of his mother, in a soft black gown. 

Rosina Mantovani Gutti had a number of her charming children’s 
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heads. Arturo Noci’s nude figure of a girl arranging flowers in a window, 
through whose yellow curtains the sunlight streamed suggested Cushing; 
and Gregory Goldstein’s head and shoulders of a girl draped in blue, 
against a blue background, with even the frame in blue, was effective. 
Enrico Nardi, especially his sheep scene, Dante, Ricci, Ciardi, with a sunset 
on the water similar to Gue’s picture at last winter’s Salmagundi exhibi- 
ion, and Maks with charming little studies of Madria, were well repre- 
sented. Paolina Geiger showed a highly effective “Venetian Won:an,” a 
study in reds—interesting as the apt working out of a color scheme. 





THE CHERRY DANCE 
By Charles Hovey Pepper 
Shown at Philadelphia Water-Color Exhibition 


A large triptych by Wygrezywalski commanded attention, entitled 
“Liberty.” The central canvas showed a fine nude figure of a youth on 
the shore of a sea, gulls fluttering about, and an eagle swooping down tow- 
ard him, the w hole fairly typifying freedom. At one side toilers drew a 
ship through shallow water, with bowed forms and great effort; at the 
other, a band of men, wounded and bleeding, but with sager, determined 
faces, pressed onward, a dull glow, as of firelight, illuminating their up- 
turned faces. 

There were shown in the sculpture exhibit a number of more or less 
interesting portrait-busts and clay models of ideal figures. Perhaps the 
most noticeable were the small bust of the late Zanardelli, by Silvio Sbricoli, 
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whose Diana was somewhat insipid; a fine group of subjects ranging from 
tiny children’s figures to strongly modeled ideal subjects by Giovanni; 
Lobach’s characteristic small full-length seated statue of Theodore Momm- 
sen, and three charming portrait reliefs by Dora Ohlfsen. As usual, the 
King and Queen were liberal in their purchases of the works exhibited. 
ADAPTED FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL. 


MIL 
ART MUSEUMSAND THEIR PRACTICAL BENEFITS 


If one should enter the house of a well-ordered family and find no books 
on the shelves, nor pictures on the walls, nor bric-a-brac gathered about, 
he would consider the family of low culture. Similarly, if one visits a city 
and finds no public library nor picture gallery, while a tumultuous racket 
of preventable noises assail the ear, he will come to a similar conclusion. 
To the citizen, the question naturally arises, Of what practical use is a 
museum of art? Laying aside the profit of such a museum for the student, 
the artisan, and the decorator, and the rational enjoyment it gives to thou- 
sands, it can be clearly demonstrated that a museum of art tends to the 
material gain of the community. The immediate gain comes from the 
throng of strangers, who are drawn to the city by the attraction offered 
by such a museum. If the designers of Detroit, for instance, were asked 
where they studied, where they derived their motives, forms and decorations, 
their answers would probably be similar to the answers of fifty-four of the 
most prominent designers in Boston. They, with one exception, admit- 
ted that the Museum of Art had been a very great help to them, and the 
one exception said that he had visited the museum several times. 

The difficulties that arise in establishing a line of demarcation be- 
tween a museum of art and a museum of ethnology might be partially 
avoided by establishing a department of primitive, or savage art. By the 
installment of a collection of primitive, art the embarrassment of drawing 
those hard and fast lines, which are so easily indicated for most other kinds 
of museums, would be avoided. 

If there is any one subject in which there is greater divergence of 
opinion among those capable of judging it, than in any other, it is as to 
what is best in art, as witness the varied opinions concerning the famous 
Whistler exhibition in Boston, last winter, of which one of our distin- 
guished citizens furnished the most striking examples. I heard one gentle- 
man, whose art collection, in value, ran into the millions, say that he would 
not give a sixpence for the whole lot; I heard another gentleman of rare 
judgment and taste say that he would not give a rap for the whole col- 
lection. Of course these were exaggerated statements on the part of these 
gentlemen, and shocking to most of -us, but they are offered here as an 
illustration. 

Finally, if a museum of art is to change its line of rational develop- 
ment, and follow the lines laid down by the aesthetic school, it at once breaks 
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faith with and offends the public upon whom it relies for support; it 
annuls the spirit of its charter ; it renders nugatory the hearty efforts of 
its friends and contributors ; it violates the wisest traditions of what a 
museum should be ; it invalidates nine tenths of the objects, many of which 
may have been brought together at great cost ; it repudiates education, 
sneers at systematic efforts, contracts itself to the conceptions of a private 
collector, and loses forever the spirit which has always animated its work. 
Boston Museum of Arts. PRoFFssoR E. S. Morsr. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


“How to Study Pictures,’’ by Charles H. Caffin, lately issued by the 
Century Company, is a book for every lover of pictures, and for every one 
who would look at and enjoy pictures understandingly. Step by step, Mr. 
Caffin has recorded the evolution of modern painting, from the Byzantine 
traditions which prevailed before Cimabue down to the latest possibilities 
introduced by Monet. Through these pages the reader is helped to ac- 
quaintance with many of the greatest artists, their points of view, and their 
methods of rendering what they saw in the way they felt it; and is guided to 
a general insight into pictorial methods and motives. ‘There is interesting 
discussion of how the manifestations of art have varied in response to the 
racial and temporary conditions of the country and have influenced genius; 
how one impulse of movement followed another, all of them ir volving truth, 
but none monopolizing the whole truth; how the manifestations and possi- 
bilities of painting are wide and various as human nature. The student 
is urged to feel that the enjoyment to be derived from pictures 1s not only 
the satisfaction of his own predilection, of what appeals to him individually, 
but the interest to be gained from studying pictures as the record of the 
feelings and experience of other minds. It is the aim of the book to present 
a fairly comprehensive bird’s-eye view of the whole field of painting; suff- 
cient, if study must stop there, to enable one to recognize the landmarks of 
the subject; but offering, if further study in detail is possible, a convenient 
groundwork for investigation. Twenty-eight double insets, full-page repro- 
ductions of notable paintings, helpfully illustrative, and a complete index 
and glossary add to the value of this important work. 


MOEA 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Grammar of Greek Art,’’ by Percy Gardner. The Macmillan Co. 


$1.75 net. 
“Museum Mesdag Catalogus.” Mouton & Co. 
“Paolo Veronese,’’ by Mrs. Arthur Bell. Frederick Warne & Co. 


$1.25. 
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